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NOTES. 

Professor Stratton's Review of my Psychology. 

In the July number of the Philosophical Review Professor Stratton 
published a paper which is announced as a review of my recent volume 
Grundzuge der Psychologie. In the essential point I heartily agree with 
Mr. Stratton : if anyone ever had defended such absurdities as those 
which Mr. Stratton attacks, he would deserve all the contempt which Mr. 
Stratton justly displays. In one point only I disagree, and that point 
seems to me not quite unessential : not one of those absurd statements and 
theories is mine. They are not even caricatures of my ideas, they are 
mostly the direct opposite of what my book contains, and I insist with my 
full scientific responsibility that not a single sentence of Mr. Stratton's 
criticism refers to the real contents of my book. No one appreciates seri- 
ous criticism more than I do, as I believe that progress in philosophy re- 
sults from discussion, but if a critic makes me responsible for ideas against 
which I am fighting, and ridicules me for absurdities which he alone has 
invented, then it becomes my duty to protest — not against the arguments 
but against the method. 

My book itself cannot be responsible for the eccentric distortions, as it 
has been welcomed among the German philosophers with unexpected 
warmth, and no one of the many other critics has so far fallen into such 
errors; and while Mr. Stratton finds the account of my philosophical views so 
"meagre" that he can only "gather" what I mean, the extensive discus- 
sions of them in Germany show clearly that others have understood them 
quite well. On the same day on which I noticed Mr. Stratton's paper, I 
received the program of the University of Bonn, in which the well-known 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, Otto Ritschl, devotes the entire hundred 
pages merely to a discussion, not of the psychology, but of the philosophy 
of the book. What Ritschl examines in a hundred pages Mr. Stratton settles 
in a few lines by a joke and an argument. The joke is that I call reality 
indescribable and yet give a description of it ; as a matter of fact, I have so 
defined description that according to my definition my account of reality is 
certainly not description at all. But the argument is a much better joke. 
I have shown by a full discussion that the world of science, the world of 
describable and explainable objects, is logically dependent upon certain 
subjective categories ; only in so far as reality is conceived under these 
categories, does it become nature. And now, one hundred years after Kant 
and Fichte, Mr. Stratton answers that according to my philosophy the 
scientific account of reality is " absolutely fictitious, " and that the scientist 
does not give the truth but has ' ' to lie about the whole matter, ' ' as the 
"facts" do not "warrant" his account. Mr. Stratton thus definitively 
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crushes with a few words not only my poor book, but incidentally also the 
Critique of Pure Reason and every other epistemological effort. 

After this victory, he turns at once to the psychological problems, and dis- 
cusses how psychical facts can be described and explained. My amusing 
theory of psychological description is, according to Mr. Stratton, as follows : 
Firstly, "facts or no facts, all must be reduced, willy-nilly, to complexes of 
sensations," as I imagine that sensations are describable. But after that 
is done I discover that it is in vain, as I must secondly "acknowledge " 
that sensations are not describable at all. Thirdly, to escape this difficulty, 
I describe the sensations ' ' by the accurate account of the physical pro- 
cesses which accompany " them. It is one of Mr. Stratton' s truest insights 
when he remarks, after his account of my theory, that "if he had planned 
a conception of mental life that would make it z'/zdescribable, he could not 
have done better. ' ' 

My real theory, to which I have devoted the whole ninth chapter of 
eighty pages, is exactly the opposite. I do not proceed, urged by an irre- 
sistible caprice, to work over the content of consciousness into sensations, 
and discover afterwards that even the sensations are indescribable and thus 
useless for my purpose : no, the impossibility of describing directly any 
mental state whatever is, on the contrary, the starting point of my whole 
discussion. Directly describable is the physical world alone, which is the 
common object for all. To make mental contents at least indirectly com- 
municable, they must be linked with physical objects. I find then that 
only one such connection is epistemologically necessary, that between the 
psychical sensation and the physical object which is meant by the sensation ; 
and therefore I come to the conclusion that mental objects are indirectly 
describable only in so far as they can be understood as complexes of sen- 
sations. The view that mental contents have to be considered for the pur- 
poses of psychology as sensations is, therefore, not the beginning but the 
end of my theory, and the idea that sensations are to be described by an 
account of the physical processes which "accompany" them, is exactly 
the absurdity against which I again and again protest. If the account of 
accompanying processes had the slightest value for the description of 
mental contents, the whole analysis into sensations would be superfluous. 
My whole theory is based on the claim that the accompanying processes 
are not means of description. Mr. Stratton simply leaves out the " not" 
and then begins to demonstrate my foolishness. 

It is hard to believe, and yet the distortion of my theory of explanation 
is still more grotesque. According to Mr. Stratton, I explain mental life 
through the actions of the brain because "the brain is a hidden posses- 
sion." "The consciousness of poor Bertino whose brain was open to 
inspection by Mosso, would according to Professor Munsterberg's theory 
be left without any physical means of support. And the transparent jelly- 
fish must either find some covering for its simple nervous system or give 
up all claim to a psychic existence. ' ' With indignation he exclaims ; 
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" Come to earth again !" Let me rather beg : come to my book again. I 
am unable to sketch in a few lines my real theory, which I have de- 
veloped in the long eleventh chapter of my book. It is enough to say 
that in it everything depends upon the fact that the brain is never the ob- 
ject of inner perception for that subject whose mental states are to be ex- 
plained, while the fact that it is hidden to others nowhere comes in ques- 
tion. More than that : I repeat again and again that the brain which is the 
possible object of outer perception, as such never comes in question for a 
philosophically clean psychophysical theory. I call it the chief fallacy of 
materialism to consider the mental states as related to the brain which the 
anatomist describes ; I even twice use italics to warn beginners against the 
absurd misunderstanding that my theory refers to the brain which the out- 
sider would find behind the skull — and yet all in vain, as Mr. Stratton's 
jellyfish attests. 

My theories of description and explanation are so central to the whole 
system that anyone who has succeded in substituting for them sheer non- 
sense is prevented from understanding anything else in the book. It is 
thus merely consistent that the critic reverses my opinions in all the minor 
points with the same completeness. When, for instance, he speaks of my 
psychophysics, he proves its impossibility by showing that it leads to two pos- 
sibilities only which are both equally unacceptable to me. " In the one 
case we should be as far as ever from a solution of the problem ; in the other 
case we should have taken refuge in an apperceptive act . . . and this the 
author's psychophysics abhors." He has not the slightest suspicion that this 
second position which I am said to abhor is just the one which I uphold 
throughout my whole discussion. Exactly the same happens in the case of 
my time- theory, or my feelings of unity, or my analysis of psychical forms, or 
my theory of identity ; everything is at first transformed into a fairy tale and 
then shown up as absurd. It seems almost as if Mr. Stratton had re- 
tained from his experiments on inverted vision the tendency to see every- 
thing upside down. 

He succeeds even in turning the polemical tendency of my book into its 
opposite. I have called it a book of battle, and Mr. Stratton interprets 
the remark as if my chief enemy were Wundt. With delightful irony he 
tells us : "the protagonist himself never admits a scratch, while James suf- 
fers severely, and Wundt is of course well nigh slain." The fact is that the 
philosophy of my book stands perhaps nearer to that of no one, unless it 
were Fichte's, than to that of Wundt. The question is not whether Wundt 
would acknowledge this himself ; a teacher naturally feels more strongly 
the points in which his pupils differ than those in which they agree. But 
non-partisans see clearly that among all the pupils of Wundt I am about 
the only one who has fully accepted his voluntaristic view of reality, and 
that my philosophy is thus more Wundtian than that of any other psychol- 
gist. Only as to the definition of psychology do our ways diverge. No, 
the battle is not waged against James or Wundt, but against those psychol- 
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gists who do not see at all where the epistemological problems lie, who 

fight, with arguments fit for university extension- courses, for the "facts" 

against the "deductions," and who can triumph nevertheless over the 

philosopher by distorting his arguments. 

Mr. Stratton closes with the hope that my book will be translated into 

English ; I suppose he wants it as a warning example to American youth. 

I have declined all such requests so far because I believe that translations 

are desirable for popular writers, but that a really scholarly book ought to 

appear in English or French or German only. I am inclined to change 

this opinion after Mr. Stratton' s review. If I change it, I shall allow the 

translation for the special purpose of showing even to those who avoid 

books in German that not a single argument which he attacks and ridicules 

has any similarity with the ideas of my book. 

Hugo Munsterberg. 
Harvard University. 

Professor Munsterberg' s Criticism of my Review. 

Before taking up Professor Munsterberg' s main charge that I have totally 
misrepresented his views, I cannot but express my extreme regret at the 
impression my review has made upon him, and perhaps upon others, that 
I was treating his work with contempt. It would certainly be an unbe- 
coming attitude in anyone, and I feel the more pained in that I am person- 
ally and intellectually indebted to him in many ways. I sincerely sym- 
pathize with many important sides of his thought, and should wish to treat 
with courtesy even those of his doctrines with which I am unable to agree. 
I cannot too strongly express the wish, therefore, that I might recall what- 
ever in my review gives an impression of disrespect. 

It seems probable, however, that Professor Munsterberg has seen dis- 
respect in passages which another would consider innocent enough. For 
instance, in explaining why he chooses the brain rather than some other 
part of the physical world to be the quasi cause of mental phenomena my 
review reads : 

"Its logical appropriateness is consequently the decisive point in favor 
of the brain ; it partakes of the nature of the physical world and yet is a 
hidden possession like our consciousness. Here, come to earth again, is 
practically the good old reasoning about the pineal gland and its simplicity 
and central position as appropriate to the unitary and unextended soul." 

The expression 'come to earth again,' it is needless to tell an English 
reader, simply means that something like the pineal-gland argument here 
reappears among us. Mr. Munsterberg sees in this quiet phrase an indig- 
nant exclamation (addressed, apparently to our author himself) to come 
back to earth ; and he retorts by begging me to come back to his book ! 
So much depends upon the tone of a paper, that where he even once mis- 
takenly attributes to me such gaucherie it must change for him the whole 
temper of my remarks. And it brings home to me this also, that if such 
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linguistic gulfs separate us when the reader has had seven or eight years of 
residence with us, what misinterpretations are not probable when one with 
much poorer opportunities deals with a book in a foreign tongue. So that 
in general I am quite ready to admit that in reading his large volume mis- 
understandings must have occurred. 

But Mr. Miinsterberg's charge against me is so sweeping, so wholesale, 
that it lacks the internal evidence of sobriety and judgment. If he had 
said that in several cases I had missed his point, I should feel inclined to 
answer, peccavi. But that not a single sentence of my criticism refers to 
the real contents of his book — that not a single argument that I attack has 
any similarity to the ideas of his volume — this I should hesitate to believe 
of any review whatever ; and I shall certainly hesitate to admit it in my own 
case, where a painstaking effort was made to understand the author, where 
every page of his volume was read carefully, and read after a thorough 
study of his Psychology and Life (which is in our own language and ex- 
presses many of the leading ideas of his latest book), and also after a read- 
ing of his Willenshandlung and much of his Beitrage. So that taken in 
connection with the specific evidence I shall furnish later, it seems to me 
probable that Professor Miinsterberg's charge against me would have been 
quite different if the regrettable impression of disrespect could have been 
avoided. This, I am afraid, has so irritated him that I cannot be sure 
that he is in a mood to judge with calmness how far my criticisms are 
well-founded. If, as Professor Munsterberg holds, Wundt would not be a 
trustworthy witness in regard to the faithfulness of his pupil, we might well 
believe that an author who feels that his doctrines have been treated with 
derision would be certainly no less inclined to magnify points of divergence, 
and to overlook the fundamental agreement between his own work and the 
account by his critic. 

And now for the particular instances which he adduces in support of his 
general thesis. A considerable group of charges in regard to ' descrip- 
tion ' ; its place with reference to sensations ; that I jauntily bowl over the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and the like, are best answered by quoting at 
length one of the opening paragraphs of my review, where I am trying to 
present Professor Miinsterberg's thought : 

' ' But there comes a (logical) time when reality can no longer be merely 
valued and sympathized with, but must be communicated. And the only 
way to communicate it is to regard it as an object and to describe and ex- 
plain it. The will therefore sets itself the task of describing and explain- 
ing that which in its very essence will not permit such treatment. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to resort to artifice and force. Since reality is 
indescribable, the will — illustrating anew the adage that where there's a 
will there' s a way — makes it describable. It takes the world of its own 
ultimate activity, and ' works it over ' into a form that can be dealt with 
in a scientific manner. It first ' objectifies ' reality, and then adopts the 
fiction that these objects are composed of elements. The physical world is 
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consequently treated as a system of atoms, the psychic world as made up 
of sensations, or even still simpler elements called psychic atoms. If one 
asks the author whether the facts warrant this atomic view of mind, he 
acknowledges that his whole conception is absolutely fictitious ; the real 
mental process is not sensational or atomic in the least. He, personally, 
like Mr. Spenlow, would gladly have it otherwise, but his wicked partner, 
Logic, will not listen to the proposal. The inexorable logic demands ex- 
planation and description, and describe and explain we must even though 
we have to lie about the whole matter. ' ' 

It is here evident that what I say is "absolutely fictitious " is not (as 
Professor Miinsterberg reports me) the general scientific account of the 
world, but rather his own particular atomic view of consciousness. There 
is nothing in the Critique of Pure Reason, so far as I know, that is especi- 
ally affected by this remark. And the word ' lie ' that sounds so ugly 
when detached from its context is part of a jocose reference to the immortal 
Jorkins. A remark just preceding the quoted paragraph, that was really 
intended seriously and in which our author sees a joke — namely, that the 
* real ' world is supposed to be indescribable and yet he describes it — is 
one that, I have since found, has been seriously urged against him before. 

It is also clear from my quotation that I do not (as he claims) make the 
transformation into sensations the starting point of his system, nor say that 
is is due to caprice. On the contrary, I distinctly state his logical motives for 
working over the contents of consciousness into sensations — namely, that 
communication, by means of description, might be established. The need 
of communication and the impossibility of describing any 'real' thing is the 
logical beginning, in my account, exactly as in his protest. And the trans- 
formation into sensations which he makes me put 'firstly,' and criticizes me 
therefor, is really in my account, as in his protest, a logically subordinate 
thing. And, finally, I nowhere state, either in this paragraph or elsewhere, 
that the author starts out with the notion that sensations are describable, 
and later discovers that this is vain. When I say that he acknowledges that 
his ultimate psychic elements are indescribable, this is a plain statement of 
fact ; for he does so acknowledge, both in his Grundzuge (p. 334) and in 
his present protest. His errors in these respects are the more striking since 
inexactness is what he is complaining of. 

My criticism implies exactly, then, that all this elaborate artifice to bring 
about a scientific psychology ends in failure. As a science of mental pro- 
cesses it naturally should describe them. But since our mental acts are 
declared to be indescribable in their original 'reality,' and are then artifi- 
cially transformed into sensations that are also indescribable, psychology 
is supposed to busy itself describing — something physical. If I made any 
error in my report, it was in identifying the particular physical thing whose 
description is to be called by courtesy psychological description. Professor 
Miinsterberg seems to object to my calling it " the accompanying physical 
process," and would say, rather, "the physical object meant by the sensa- 
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tion." Waiving the point that a sensation just of itself never means any- 
thing, and where a person comes to mean something by it, its object is 
often not physical at all, his objection would seem to amount to little more 
than that the stone offered us for bread is not the kind of stone I supposed. 
For the force of my criticism this does not matter in the least. My thought 
was, that since the reduction to sensations is confessedly a device, and re- 
sults in nothing better, after all, than an ' indirect ' description of the men- 
tal world, why not adopt a device that will permit the description to be 
direct? If sensations are indescribable, why reduce things to sensations : 
why not reduce them to something better — say, to a composite of sensation 
and relational activity, which is as directly describable as anything physical ? 
The transformation into sensations thus defeats our very aim. The whole 
machinery, as I said in my review, seems to work as though planned to 
confirm the psychic world in all its original unintelligibility. 

In regard to my "grotesque distortion" of 'explanation' in his system, 
he speaks almost exclusively of a side-illustration I used. I shall give later 
what was the kernel of my account of his doctrine. The basis for my 
reference to Bertino and the jelly-fish is a number of passages in the 
Grundzuge like the following : 

' ' An iiberindividuettes Objekt can never stand in an unequivocal relation 
to an individual idea . . . The brain ... is something absolutely indi- 
vidual, and as such it is well fitted to be brought into connection with indi- 
vidual ideas ' ' (p. 427). 

" If the organs of the head are thought of as objects of perception, as 
such they are as unsuited for the explanation [of psychic processes] as the 
arm or leg or moon or the stars " (p. 425). 

It now turns out that by ' brain ' he does not mean what Mosso and scien- 
tists generally mean by this word, but something that neither the person 
himself can perceive, nor can it ever possibly be perceived by "outsiders." 
It seems intended as a scientific fact, since it is made the basis of all scien- 
tifically explanatory psychology, and yet nobody can examine it either 
living or dead. I confess that I misunderstood him at this point. 

But, as I have already implied, I feel that this was a side issue as far as 
my account of his doctrine of explanation is concerned ; the heart of it 
(entirely passed over in his protest) which I mainly criticize, appears in the 
following passage from my review, against which I set a passage from his 
volume to show whether I have essentially misrepresented his account : 



My review (p. 420). 
The mental occurrence is left in 
the embarrassing situation of having 
been forced ('for purposes of explan- 
ation') into a world of things ex- 
plicable, and is then denied cl priori 
the very possibility of explanation. 



The Grundzuge (pp. 430-431). 

Psychic elements are not only 
without causal connection with one 
another, but even the connection 
between psychic element and brain 
process is entirely misconstrued 
when taken as a causal connection. 
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... If physiological psychology 
would always clearly understand 
that her right to correlate a sensa- 
tion with a brain-process is derived 
from the correlation of this sensation 
with the sensed element of the ob- 
ject in the outer world, the purely 
logical character of this relation 
would come out more distinctly. 



Its fellow psychic phenomena, ac- 
cording to Professor Miinsterberg, 
do not explain it, because there is 
no causal connection amongst them. 
Its physical correlate, on the other 
hand, does not explain it, since there 
is no causal connection between 
mental and physical. To say, fin- 
ally, that it is ' correlated ' with 
something that is explicable is little 
more illuminating [etc.]. . . .The 
relation between sensation and 
brain-process is a ' purely logical ' 
relation. 



The main thing that I criticise in his view, therefore, is not that a per- 
ceptible or an imperceptible brain is selected, but that consciousness is so 
curiously ' transformed ' for purposes of explanation that it is, if possible, 
even more inexplicable than at the beginning. My criticism would seem 
to be even more to the point if the final causal process that is supposed to 
explain indirectly the mental process, is lodged, not in the brain as under- 
stood by anatomists and physiologists, but in some brain that no one can 
inspect. 

In regard to 'apperception' and its place in his psycho- physics, my 
full remark, which Professor Miinsterberg abbreviated, was that if apper- 
ception (as the bond between mind and body) be taken as an " act belonging 
to the indescribable world of ultimate reality,'" this is abhorrent to his 
psychophysics. My objection is in no wise met by Professor Miinster- 
berg' s avowal that he personally does so take it ; this would not prove that 
it was entirely consistent with his psychophysics as a science. For this 
'real' apperceptive act is by Mr. Miinsterberg' s hypothesis indescribable 
and incommunicable, and therefore he introduces a (for him) indescribable 
and inexplicable bond between mind and body where science requires that 
the relation of the two be so stated that it may be ' communicated ' and 
scientifically understood. 

And finally, my mention of James and Wundt as having suffered in the 
fray was never intended to mean that the polemic was aimed chiefly at these. 
It would be wicked and disrespectful, I fear, to say that one does not have 
to read far in the volume to see that it is aimed chiefly at people with ex- 
tension-lecture arguments. But, nevertheless, James and Wundt, although 
usually without being mentioned by name, catch some hard blows, and I 
reported the fact. James' s sympathy with the psychical researches, and his 
idea that will can make an irruption into the course of natural law, as well 
as Wundt' s doctrine that the higher apperceptive processes are an excep- 
tion to the general parallelism that exists between brain and mind — these. 
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to give a few instances, are certainly hit, although it would now appear to 
have been done unintentionally. 

These, I suppose, were the points in my review that Professor Miinster- 
berg found most objectionable. There is a significant absence of disavowal 
of the very doctrines that I deal with most prominently in my paper. The 
first of these is that psychic processes are timeless. This, I point out, gives 
difficulty at every turn, but especially in carrying out his ' parallelism,' since 
the mental phenomenon is not only without causal connection with its ' cor- 
responding ' brain-process, but cannot consistently be said to have even 
any time-connection with it. The ' parallel ' between the two thus becomes 
exceedingly difficult to follow. The other doctrine is that all mental pro- 
cesses have to be regarded, for psychological purposes, as sensations merely, 
What seem to me to be the objections to this procedure are pointed out at 
greater length than in any other case. Because of the very prominence of 
these in my review, Professor Miinsterberg could have done his greatest 
execution by simply showing that these were not his doctrines at all. That 
he does hold them, of course no one can doubt who has followed his 
writings or the criticisms of them from various quarters. But for complete- 
ness, and as part of the documents of the case, I give the following : 

In regard to time ; 

" That which is psychic exists an und fur sick neither in space nor in 
time." {Grundziige, p. 267.) 

" Psychic atoms are consequently non-spatial and timeless." {Grund- 
ziige, p. 268.) 

"Presentations themselves, as psychological facts of consciousness, are 
quite as little of long or short duration as they are rectangular or star-shaped ; 
and are quite as little temporally before or after each other as they are 
spatially enclosed in one another or piled on top of each other.'' {Grund- 
ziige, p. 247.) 

For his sensationalism ; 

"Everything psychic consists of sensations and of nothing but sensa- 
tions." {Grundziige, p. 429.) 

" It is one of the tasks of psychology to give a scientific description of 
psychic contents. We are now aware that this is possible only in so far as 
these contents are composed of sensations. If psychology is to accomplish 
its task it must accordingly postulate that this is actually the case, and that 
even those processes that are not presentations consist of sensations. To 
satisfy this postulate, there is necessary a series of transformations and sub- 
stitutions that will meet these requirements. . . . [Psychology] therefore, 
ceaselessly transforms psychic objects conceptually so that they become 
complexes of sensations, and believes in doing so that through this analysis 
it lays bare merely what is actually there." {Grundziige, pp. 331-332.) 

I leave the reader to judge whether a single one of the statements and 
theories that I criticize bears any resemblance to the contents of the book. 

George M. Stratton. 

University of California. 
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Professor Stratton's Rejoinder. 

In a manner which honors him and for which I am grateful, Mr. Stratton 
retracts fully whatever in his review gave an impression of disrespect, and 
as he seems ready to acknowledge that disrespect is shown to a serious 
book wherever it is ridiculed and treated as an absurdity, he practically 
withdraws his whole review. If he had closed his rejoinder with that first 
paragraph, I should not have added a further word to the discussion, inas- 
much as my criticism was not a debate of arguments, but a protest against 
a method. But as he goes on through several pages to show that he was 
after all not so far wrong as I made it appear, I am obliged to add a few 
remarks in regard to the matter itself. 

Whoever will take the trouble carefully to compare my protest and Mr. 
Stratton's explanations, cannot have any doubt that he acknowledges every 
point which I have adduced as a misunderstanding. This is, in some 
cases, at first glance, not perfectly apparent. In the case of "description," 
for instance, he says that the thing he attacked is indeed not my opinion, 
but that my real opinion he would attack too. "The stone offered us for 
bread is not the kind of stone I supposed." This manoeuvre is in this 
case the less fortunate as his objection now results merely from a play with 
the word " indescribable." This play reaches its climax when he accuses 
me of "striking errors." I was absolutely correct in my statement, and 
even the page which he quotes shows it unless the reader too confuses "in- 
describable " and "not directly describable. " 

In other cases he makes his retreat less apparent by saying that his 
erroneous statements referred to side issues. That is a mistake every time. 
In the case of " explanation " for instance, if he came to understand my 
brain theory, which seems to him the side issue, his whole difficulty with 
the "main thing" would at once disappear. But I can really not clear 
up here in a few lines what I wrote a large book to explain. And in the 
same way I cannot repeat here the reasons why I dissolved ideas into sen- 
sations, and not, as Mr. Stratton suggests so casually, into sensations and 
"relational activity." This one suggestion is sufficient to show me that 
my whole book is still closed to my critic ; the proof that relational activity 
cannot be used for psychology might be called the one central thought of 
my whole volume. And all this is not a possible linguistic slip like the one 
which Mr. Stratton has discovered on my side ; it refers to misconstructions 
of whole chapters, not of words. 

The third refuge of Mr. Stratton is to insist that there are some para- 
graphs in his review which I did not show up as distortions of my mean- 
ing. That is true ; I did not discuss the "time-sense" and the "sensa- 
tion ' ' question — simply because it was impossible to do so in a few lines 
where I needed whole chapters in my book, but I did not overlook them. 
I stated in my criticism especially that his rendering of these smaller points 
is just as mistaken as in the chief cases- The quotation of a few detached 
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sentences does not mean anything ; any philosopher, even a materialist, 
can quote from my volume some lines which seem to uphold his system. 
If I denied to Mr. Stratton's expositions any similarity with my ideas, it 
was not a certain external similarity of words but the inner similarity of 
thoughts, and I regret that I am quite unable to withdraw a syllable of my 
sweeping statement. May I add that "the internal evidence" does not 
render this less likely, as my book is meant as a unity, and whoever mis- 
understands its chief issue must necessarily misunderstand every single 
part, and I see in this fact, in all seriousness, the best excuse for my critic, 
whose work in the field of experimental psychology I have always highly 
appreciated. 

Hugo Munsterberg. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Review : 

In your notice, in Vol. X, 5, of Professor Yrjb Hirn's able and valuable 
Origins of Art, I find that your reviewer follows Professor Hirn in an er- 
roneous interpretation of my views. This I might allow to pass without 
remark but for the request made by Professor Hirn in the letter quoted 
below. Your reviewer says "Mr. Marshall makes the artist's main pur- 
pose the commending of himself to his audience"; and in general gives 
to the reader the impression, as Professor Hirn also does in his book, that 
I conceive of the ' Art Impulse ' as leading the artist to act through a 
conscious desire to attract by pleasing. 

I cannot but be surprised at this misinterpretation, inasmuch as I have 
distinctly argued in opposition to such a view, which indeed is evidently 
incompatible with my contention that artistic production is due to an in- 
herited instinct : for, as I have elsewhere argued, thoroughly established 
instinctive reactions are independent of conscious determination. 

My position in this respect is made clear, e. g., on page 100 of my Pain, 
Pleasure, and ^Esthetics, and in my ^Esthetic Principles, pages 61 (where I 
use the phrase "blind as to the end in view ") 63 and 67 ff. 

I have always spoken of the unconscious end of artistic activities as the 
production of objects and objective conditions which will attract by pleasing ; 
and hold that countless generations of artists have been producing such 
objects altogether careless of, and unconscious of, their sociological func- 
tion or of their immediate significance. 

Some time since, I wrote to Professor Hirn calling his attention to his mis- 
apprehension of my view in this particular, and have from him a letter in 
which he says ' ' I felt very sorry indeed, when I saw that I have given a 
false representation of your views about the art-impulse ... I ought, of 
course, to have referred to your passages on p. 100 in Pain, Pleasure, and 
^Esthetics and on pp. 51 ff. in JEstke'tic Principles." 

" I do not think there is much hope of an early new edition of my book, 
in which I might be able to correct my misapprehension on p. 25. But the 
Origins of Art will perhaps be translated into Swedish, and in that case I 
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shall make a point of correcting the passage in question. If you should 
write anything on the subject, I hope you will mention that I fully admit 
my mistake." 

I transcribe this last paragraph of Professor Hirn's letter with especial 
satisfaction because it serves so well to show the fine fiber of the man. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

At the time when the review of Professor Hirn's book was written, direct 
reference to Mr. Marshall's own account of his theory, which might have 
prevented the use of the misleading term ' purpose ' was unfortunately im- 
possible. The reviewer did not, however, think that Mr. Marshall's ex- 
planation of the art impulse referred to a deliberate intention ; in fact, an 
earlier sentence in the review distinctly points out Professor Hirn's misun- 
derstanding of the Baldwin-Marshall theory as demanding an actual audi- 
ence to be ' attracted by pleasing.' 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
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